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This is the last issue of Corvallis 
as a magazine. Perhaps I shall 
bring out another, larger booklet 
each year and call.it Corvallis Now 
and Then. I still have a large num- 
ber of old pictures and historical 
documents needing to be published, 
but for awhile they must wait, as 
some of them have already waited 
for more than a hundred years. 

This issue is to me like sitting 
beside the coffin of a dead baby. 
You start a little magazine by blow- 
ing life upon pieces of paper and a 
creature is born. Killing it off is 
painful, and this is my fifth little 
magazine I've buried. 

What is a little magazine unless 
it is the ego of its creator and pub- 
lisher? That's really what Corvallis 
has been to me. It has been like 
saying: "Look here— my folks came 
to this town a hundred and sixteen 
years ago. Now they are all dead, 
so I must tell you all about them 
and myself to give you a better 
idea of what has gone on around 
here." I can't speak for you or 
your past history; I can tell you 
only about myself, and that's a 
pretty large part of the "historical" 
information you've been paying for. 
In this issue, you'll find a story 
^ about my grandfather, Arden K. 
Handy, and right here and now I'm 
also going to tell you about my 
4 other grandfather, Bushrod Wash- 
ington Wilson. 

He was born at Columbia Falls, 
Maine, in 1824. The family, from 
A Scotland, had lived in that area 



since I636, but his father moved to 
New York City in 1833 and most of 
Bushrod's youthful years were 
spent there. He was fortunate in 
knowing some celebrated people, 
such as Samuel Morse, inventor of 
the telegraph, and Horace Greeley 
with whom he worked side by side 
on the Brother Jonathan. He became 
a pilot on the Great Lakes and then, 
in the early 1840's, signed out of 
New Bedford for a three-years' voy- 
age on the whaling barque Harvest. 
During his sea voyages, he became 
a ship's carpenter, a navigator, and 
earned his Master's papers. He was 
off the coast of Oregon about 1845. 
In 1849 he shipped around Cape 
Horn to come to the gold fields of 
California. 

As with many men, he did not 
find digging gold very profitable, 
and in 1850 he, along with some 
other men, bought some phony min- 
ing claims near the mouth of the 
Umpqua river. When the ship reach- 
ed the river, the captain, who was 
not accustomed to sailing in shal- 
low and unknown waters, paid 
Bushrod $200 to pilot the ship into 
the bay. Most of those who had 
bought the phony claims demanded 
their money back and returned to 
San Francisco, but George Cole, 
Philip Ritz, and my grandfather 
decided to stay in Oregon for a 
time. Obtaining a canoe from some 
Indians, they paddled up the river 
to where Scottsburg is now, and 
then walked over the mountains and 
up the valley to Marysville, now 
Corvallis. The town was just a few 
log cabins and a couple frame 
houses then. All three of the men 
took out homesteads but none lived 
on them very long. Philip Ritz had 
one near where the Catholic ceme- 
tery is, but he left here and walked 
into Washington, where he was the 
founder of Ritzville. George Cole 
left his and walked into Washington, 
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too, and was one of the founders of 
Seattle and later a Territorial rep- 
resentative in Congress. 

Bushrod stayed in Corvallis, 
where he was active in many pion- 
eer affairs, such as organizing a 
library, a fire department, fraternal 
societies, and so forth. He was one 
of the organizers and trustees of 
the Corvallis College, which was a 
Congregationalist institution before 
it was taken over by -the South 
Methodists. He married Priscilla 
O. Yantis, of a pioneer Linn county 
family, in 1856, with whom he rais- 
a family of nine children. He had 
various occupations, such as car- 
pentry, operating a sawmill, a meat 
packing business, and in 1864 was 
elected Benton County Clerk, an 



office he held steadily until 1894 
when he retired due to failing 
health. He had made a little mone# 
but lost nearly everything in the 
failure of the railroad to Yaquina .( 
and the collapse of the Hamilton- 
Job bank. He died in 1900 of a 
stroke. 

So you see, I was sort of born 
into the history of Corvallis and 
this magazine has been an attempt 
to tell others a small part of it. 
There is much, much more to be told, 
and some that is just as well for- 
gotten. You will be notified by mail 
when the new baby, Corvallis, Now 
and Then, is born. Thank you aljpt 
for listening, and I hope to talk to 
you again soon. 



Boot Recalls Early City 



By ANN SULLIVAN 

Staff Writer* The Oreoonlan 

PORTLAND residents who 
wish they "could have been 
here then" will find a treat in 
a little autobiographical vol- 
ume, "I Remember Portland, 
1899-1915" (Metropolitan Press 
$1.95). 

Its author, Laurence Pratt, 
Northwest poet and high 
school educator, was 10 years 
old when he came on the 
Southern Pacific steam lo- 
comotive north down 4th St. 

"Well, maybe eleven/' goes 
the opening line of this samp- 
ling of the old downtown. He 
lived in back of the printshop 
with his brother, ana he wan- 



dered the streets with wonder- 
ing eyes, and, as the book dis- 
closes, marvelous recall. 

Pratt has published 13 books 
of poetry, is a former presi- 
dent of the Oregon State Poet- 
ry Assn. and for many years 
was a critic for Verseweavers. 
He also taught in Portland 
schools. 

"I Remember" tells of 
Chinese and saloons, of ladies 
and hatpins, newsboys, bicy- 
cles, music, the old theaters 
then in their heyday, prosti- 
tutes in their cribs, the street- 
cars, the steam trains, of 
Woodstock, St. Johns, early 
Reed College, Lincoln High 
School and all the glamor of 
horsedrawn vehicles. 
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Courthouse group, 1913 or 1914. Bottom row, seated: 
W. H. Rickard, Assessor; S. N. Warfield, Recorder; 
William Gellately, Sheriff; Wade Malone, County 
Judge; Emery Newton, County Clerk; Bill Buchanon, 
Treasurer; R. E. Cannon, School Superintendent; 
W. S. McFadden, of the law firm of McFadden and 
CI a rke . 

Middle row: Harry Auld, Abstractor; Arthur Clarke, 
District Attorney; Gertrude McHenry Stimson, Secty. 
to Harry Auld; May Stoddard, Deputy Recorder; Dr. 
J. R. N. Bell; Mrs. R. E. Cannon; Grace Lowell; 
Fred McHenry, Deputy Clerk; W. G. Lane, Janitor.' 

Top row; Joe Wilson, Local Attorney; Mr. King, 
Deputy Treasurer; P. A. Beardsley, Abstractor! 
Bert Wilkes, Deputy Surveyor. 

Circuit Judge Fred McHenry, who identified the 
people in this picture for us, said that so far as 
he knows all are deceased, except himself, his sis- 
ter Gertrude and, perhaps, Grace Lowell, Mr. King, 
and Mrs. Cannon. 
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In this article Irom an old news- 
paper, Professor John Horner tells 
much about the history of Corvallis 
as well as about the Masonic lodge. 

Professor Horner taught Oregon 
history at O.A.C. for many years. 




Local Lodge Crgcnized in 1857 
And But Two Charter 
Members Living 



MANY "FIRSTS" TOLD 



J. B. Horner Tells Sidelights at 
Masonic Banquet Hsre 
Last Night 



(J. B. Horner gave the following address last 
night at a Masonic banquet in Corvallis, honor 
in? past masters, both of the local lodge and 
visitors. The address tells of olden times in Cor- 
vallis, and of past gathering of the honorable 
brothers. > 



By J. B. Horner, 
Two Masonic lodges have been 
chartered in Corvallis. They were 
Coivalli? Lodge No, 14 chartered 
June 8, 1857, and Rocky Lodge No. 
75, A. F. & A. M., organized April 
26; 1880. The former was instituted 
with 18 charter members; the latter 
with 14. Of these 32 brethren there 
are, according to our best informa- 
tion, but two living. One is Isaac 
Harris, retired merchant, now living 
in Portland. The other is B. F. Irv- 
ine, the brilliant editor of the Oregon 
Journal. They belonged to Rockey 
Lodge. 

Corvallis Lodge was organized be- 
fore the present members were born. 
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The first Worshipful Master of Cor- 
vallis Lodge was David G. Clark, a 
retired hardware merchant in Cor- 
vallis who sold out to Woodcock 
Bailey. Later the firm name was 
changed to Woodcock & Baldwin. + 

J. B. Blumfield was S. W.; J. B. 
Congle, J. W., was a harness-maker 
who moved to Portland and became 
father-in-law of Congressman Rich- 
ard Williams. M. Stock, treasurer, 
was a merchant and B. Cutler was 
a tyler. Dr. J. R. Bailey, R. W., 
G. S. W., of Oregon, was tall, brainy 
and versatile. He had read law, was 
successful as a physician; good polit- 
ical speaker; prosperous merchant. 
He was ruling elder in the First 
Presbyterian church of Corvallis, and 
was one of the best informed Masons 
on the Pacific coast. 

Avery Eulogized 
J. C. Avery, Sec, founder of Marys- 
ville, which is now Corvallis, possess- 
ed many close friends. He was a 
merchant, legislator, and under Pres- 
ident Buchanan was postal agent. He 
owned the "Occidental Messenger," 
first newspaper in Corvalli3. He was 
responsible more than any other man 
for having the agricultural college 
placed at Corvallis instead of at Sal- 
em, also he was largely responsible 
for havfng the capital of Oregon 
changed to Corvallis. Corvallis nev- fc 
er had a more loyal and efficient 
friend than was J. C. Avery. 

Among the charter members were 
iY. F. Kaufman, J. S. McSteeny, J. 
Latshaw, R. B. Metcalf, G. Roberts, 
G. Landerking and A. J. Thayer, a 
farmer who lived 2V 2 miles north of 
Corvallis on Fair Play Lane, so nam- 
ed because of the genuine sports that 
Uveal in that community. In days 
prior to the State Ffcir, raany of the 
finest horse races in *he Willamette 
valley took piece in lur Play Lane, 
eo named because the neighbors of 
whom Brother Thayer *was doe, .per- 
mitted no jockeying or unfair raoing - 
on that track. He was .brother of 
Governor W. W. Thayer of Oregon. 

Dr. J. B. Lee possessed unusual 
ability and a. mepusseasing appear- * 
ance. He was a skilled physician and 
probably no man in Oregon excelled 
him in putting on the Fellow Craft 
degree. His widow, Mrs. Minnie Lee, * 
passed away a few weeks ago 



Builds First Church 
Bushrod W. Wilson, the longest in 
#office of any county clerk in Benton, 
came to Oregon on a *hip that found- 
ered at the mouth of the Umpqua 
river. He taught school 'near Mon- 
roe. Later worked at the carpenter's 
trade, and married a daughter of Dr. 
Yantis of Shedd. With others he 
built the first Presbyterian church 
frame -edifice in Corvallis — he plan- 
ing most of the lumber by band. He 
came -to be head of -a large family 
that .grew prominent, Among whom 
was Uudge J. O. Wilson, also Dr. Rob- 
ert Wilson, physician in President 
Cleveland's family .and later official 
head .physician in New Turk City. 
I J. A. Bennett, fertnter, living 2Vz 
miles ;west of Convallis. 3&r£ter his 
death ^so me 30 years ^ago, bis widow 
presented his enlarged portrait to 
Corvallis Lodge. For <many years it 
was ^displayed on the toIIs of the 
Lodffewith those of bailey, "Wal- 
lace Baldwin, J. B. Crausfe and J. C. 
Ave*y. 

J<SI. Hargrove, bnrifear *>f -.the late 
Bishop Hargrove, onoved to Walla 
Walia/'in the 6Q's and then to Waits- 
burg, ^whuOi was named for^aae-of his 
relatives. 

First Fire Engine 
Gtfjge P. Wrenn, whose monument 
BtanHfiaat the northwest corner of the 
city ifcfill of Corvallis, lost his life 
while {performing the duties of fire- 
man itn this .city. Me was the first 
fire rihtef of OarnriQis ^ litre the 
present^fire-ehief .of <th«4nty 7 Ae went 
the limit whenever Cerrallis was 
threatened with fire. He purchased 
"Big Six/' the historic fire engine 
which was literally mounted with gold 
and like Boaz and Jachin, was noted 
for its strength and beauty. He or- 
ganized a company so efficient that 
"Titus" Ranney said: "With 'Big Six 
the Corvallis boys could quench a 
fire in Hades." But "Big Six" prov- 
ed so heavy that the firemen could 
not pull it through the muddy streets 
of the town. Then the great engine 
was sold to a firm in San Francisco 
for the , gold in its mountings. 

E. Holgate spent his life in Corval- 
lis, where he practiced -law and -held 
various city and county office*. One 
■of his monuments ins th^ adnrt 'house 



In answering the'5adVdfi»t#B of Strict, 
economy in the building 6T the -Tem- 
ple of Justice, he, as judge, sai<jl: ; 
rt Build too cheaply and you may have, 
to apologize for inferior material arid 
poor workmanship. 'Build right and 
the structure will stand the test df 
time." This he did, following the ex- 
ample of King Solomon. 

Corvallis Lodge first met on the 
upper floor of Max Friendly's store. 
Meetings were then held in the Fish- 
er brick, and later the Masons built 
the hall now owned by the Knights of 
Pythias. In the erection of this build- 
ing, Joseph Wilson, S. Chipman and 
Z. H. Davis were probably the >chief 
promoters. 

Rockey Lodg^ 
Rockey Lodge No. 77 was institut- 
ed by R. W., G. M. Rockey Earhart, 
April 26, 1880. The members were: 
J. R. Bailey, J. B. I*ee ; John H. Lewis, 
M. Stock, Wallace Baldwin, J. A. Yan- 
tis, S. E. Belknap, M. Harris, E. M 
Belk-iap, B. F. Irvine, G. W. Kennedy, 
N. Draper, R. F. "Motley and B. Gard- 
ner^ There were ^also petitions from 
Hamon Lewis, ffl. S. Neugass, Wm. 
Grant,. Zephin Job, Isaac Harris,, John 
^Foster and Archibald Johnson. 

Edward Balknap, foundryman, was 
the first instructor in iron and wood- 

•work_m the Oregon State Agricultur- 
al college. - ' 

Wallace Baldwin, recently buried in 
Crystal Lake cemetery, came to be 
elected Grand High Priest, R. A. M. 
of Oregon. He was a Civil War vet- 
eran, county treasurer, partner with 
M. S. Woodcock in the hardware store, 
state commissioner to build fish 
ladder at Oregon City, -and command- 
ant of the Soldiers' Home at ^Rose- 
buxg. 

John H. Lewis was a democrat from 
^Missouri and we of the best story 
tellers in the county. He was very 
popular with the brethren who voted 
largely the save local ticket on elec- 
tron -day, regewHess of the parties 
to which they belonged. 

; J J?"^f Ytotis was -brother-in-law 
of B. TV.*Wil s(m ; * e was an attorney 
at law, also editor of- the Corvallis 
Gazette. 

Was Eldest Native 
■For many years Vernon Lewis wa« 
claimed to be the oldest native of 
tfentpn county. 



William Grant was a tailor by 
trade. But during the construction 
of the Willamette Valley and Coast 
railway, he conducted eating houses 
for the employees. Upon the comple- 
tion of the railroad, land prices went 
skyward and Brother Grant aold his 
claim near Newport for $20,000. He 
had never owned so much money be- 
fore, hence he did not know hW to 
lUfidfeAt <p#«*t»Uy Etiends Vfch. 
jagtetitalfce volunteered to show him; 
and it was not long before he "had the 
experience and they had the money. 
He then undertook to establish For- 
far as a pleasure resort between New- 
port and Waldport, but failed "to re- 
alize his expectations. Yet having 
lost all, he never lost his sunny view 
of life. 

Zephin Job was one of the organ- 
izers of the first bank in Corvallis. 
The *ank failed diriirig the p?nic tif 
the early SOViand Brother 4h)b moved 
to Eastern "*#e3hi*t»*on. 

Isaac Harris was in the merchan- 
dise business, but later moved to 
^aa&tern Washington. 
; ^ Jdhnrfon 
*a*re *trigHb«ts4an SSnddy, iabattt ^2 
"miles from jGorvellis, and George Mer- 
ger, who c«ne with "them *to lso&ge 
Was county surveyor and the first 
telegraph operator in Corvallis. 

In those days there were no Elk, 
■iip Moose, Shriners, '.Artisans, Work- 
men and Woodmen, hence the breth- 
ren naturally hungered for fellowship 
And traveletf long distances. Because 
of these distances and the half-made 
leads df eihat ttfrne, lotige <jti eatings 
were usually set for dates on Or ^be- 
fore the full moon. 

Xand Sd D*ys 
After l*Mge cloaafl, theme *w»s\h«e- 



quently a moaest si^^^V^ 

for such brethren as indulged. This, 
^es considered carrot «t 
Mjmxooets^^wwJw IfoMflfts^re tnugttfc 
not tTindnlge immoderately. Because 
times have changed it may not be 
out of place to state that in those 
days it was.jurtiuncommon ft>r*Mas- 
ons to vistt mftOTBws- a«d ^enJhattce 
engage in a friendly game of poker. 

«ome, Attweror, tebjeeted 4o ahts> 
procedure. In fact/I believe it was 
a game of poker between two breth- 
ren in a saloon that annoyed Rev. 
Nesbit, acting pastor of the Corvallis 
IPresbytemiati -.«hurch, > so -that he eeg- 
istered objections which resulted in 
a /Hvisron of :fche -ohurtah. ~ 

The name ''Nesbit," suggestedTMra.^ 
Evelyn Nesbit Thaw, who gave an 
entertainment in this city some years 
ago at which time she referred warm- 
ly to Corvallis as her home. The 
speaker expressed the opinion that 
the celebrity was the daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Nesbit, whose home in Cor- 
vallis was on the corner immediately 
west of the Catholic church. 

After refreshments the brethren ( 
repaired to their homes. You may 
imagine Brothers J. A. Bennett, Nor- 
ris P. Newton on their horses turning 
homeward to the west, or Brothers 
Manly Currier, John Foster, Arc^i- 
bald Johnson and Tyra Smith say- 
ing "goodnight" to Norman Lilly as 
he dropped out of the column and 
went toward his home near the south 
Toad. But "goodnight" to these pio- 
neer Masons was as meaningful as 
"Sal-ve" meaning good health, was 
to the Romans who engraved it deep 
in stone at the threshhold of thei? 
homes. 



The bank robber shoved a note across to the teller which read: "Put the 
money in a bag, sucker, and don't make a move." 

The teller pushed back another note: "Straighten your tie, stupid. They're 
taking your picture." 



Not so long ago, a disheveled lawyer walked into a psychiatrist s office, tore 
open a cigarette and stuffed the tobacco up his nose. 

"I see that you need me," remarked the startled doctor. 
"Yeah," agreed the lawyer, "do you have a light?" 
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#Remembrances 



By Victor C. Spencer 

There were 5 of us who received 
diplomas in 1902 in the first class 
in Pharmacy. Maude Sturgeon, 
Ethel Smith, Alex McGillivray, 
Ed Rosendorf and myself. Ed died 
not too long after we graduated. 
My first pharmaceutical work 
started in September of 1902, and 
I am still a registered pharmacist. 

My first position was with 
W. S. Love, on Grand Avenue and 
Burnside, in Portland. My wages 
were $30.00 per month. I paid 
$5.00 a month for a room and 
$2.50 a week for meals in a rest- 
aurant. As "clothes and other es- 
sentials were priced accordingly, 
one could live. 

Two years later I returned to 
work in the Graham & Wells Phar- 
macy owned by M. S. Woodcock. 
But conditions were not satis- 
factory so after 5 months I returned 
to Portland to work for woodard 
Clarke Co. 

After this I went to Ranier, 
Oregon to work for Dr. McLaren, 
but when I learned that my sister 
was gravely ill, and Mother not 
well either, my place seemed to be 
here in Corvallis, I worked for 
Allen's Pharmacy on 2nd and 
Madison until 1902. 

In 1904 Benton County had 
voted in what was known as 
"Local Option" and all stores 
closed promptly at 6 P.M. However, 
if anyone needed assistance from 
a drugstore pharmacy, we would 
always open up and accommodate 
them. Often this had to be done 
most unexpectedly. 

While I was still working for 
Graham & Wells, one of the local 
merchants called and told me he 
had a sick friend who needed some 



medicine. On my way down to open 
the store, I could not help wonder- 
ing why this merchant, who was 
a strong opponent of liquor, was 
with this certain "sick" friend, 
a man known well to be a heavy 
drinker. Before Local Option the 
drugstores had also been allowed 
to sell whiskey, alcohol and 
liquors. Now it was illegal. 

The merchant told me his 
friend's stomach was terribly 
upset an< j triat he was ver y cold. 
He asked me to mix up just a dose 
of whiskey and ginger. I realized 
it was a trap. Taking a small glass 
and saying nothing of my suspi- 
cions, I put in a little essence of 
ginger, about a teaspoonful of 
brandy, some tincture of cayenne 
pepper, and a good dose of strong 
laxative. When they asked what 
was in the glass, I said that it 
contained something to warm him 
up and something to take care of 
the stomach ache. The "friend" 
downed it in one gulp. I would not 
charge for it. Evidently it ended the 
stomach ache for they never came 
back for a second dose! 

My sister Hat tie passed away 
in 1908 and my Mother in 1909 and 
later that same year I went to 
Mill City, Oregon and took charge 
of the Pharmacy section in the 
Curtis Lumber Company store. 

In 191 1 I opened a store in 
Montavilla, a suburb of Portland, 
at 80th and Glisan. Sold out in 
1913 and moved to Sparks, Nevada, 
then on to Reno where I remained 
until 1918. 

It was 1914 before I married. 
When we arrived in Corvallis in 
1918 there was no work for me. 
That winter I spent delivering mail 
for the Post Office. Route 4 went 
South to the Bruce station and 



here ended the good gravelled road. 
After turning West all the fun 
began. The route wound around out 
to Beaver Creek where I turned 
back towards the highway, event- 
ually coming on it again about 4 
miles this side of Bruce. Route 4 
was a little more than 30 miles 
long in the winter. In the summer 
when the roads dried out and I could 
make better time, they added about 
10 miles more on the East side of 
highway. 

I checked into the Post Office 
(Victor P. Moses was Postmaster 
then) at 8 A.M. and would have 
my mailbags loaded and out of 
town by 9. I was supposed to be 
back to the Post Office by 4 in 
the afternoon. Needless to say, 
I didn't manage to do that very 
often. During one storm, when it 
was necessary for me to saw 3 
trees off the road, it was 7:00 
P.M. and pitch dark when I checked 
back in. My wages? One thousand 
seven hundred and forty-nine 
dollars per year! 

In October of 1919, as soon as 
my year was up, I took a job in the 
Sydenstriker Drugstore located at 
18th and M Streets in Sacramento. 
I did some relief work here and 
there while planni ng a return to 
Oregon. 

I opened a drugstore in Wa ld- 
port, Oregon, but sold it about 
6 months later and returned to 
Sacramento. Furing 1921-22 and 
23, most of my time was spent 
working for Grey's Pharmacy. I 
spent 3 years as the pharmacist 
in a tuberculosis hospital. I worked 
awhile for Walgreen's and from 
there to the Butte County Hospital 
near Oroville, for one year. 

For a couple of years during the 
worst of the depression, I satis- 
fied a secret wish of mine, and 
went panning for gold. At heart 
I'm a confirmed rock-hound. Found 
quite a little color here and there, 



and the experiences that went with 
it brought me deep satisfaction and 
many happy memories. ^ 

After some relief work in Lodi 
and lone, I returned to Sacramento. ^ 
Grey's Pharmacy put me back to 
work in 1942 and I remained there 
until 1954 when I decided to buy 
a ranch in Oregon and retire. 

The ranch turned out to be near 
Alsea, Oregon, very near many of 
my friends and relatives. It was 
very rustic, and the oringinal log 
cabin pleased me greatly. The 
house was tucked close against 
the foot of a mountain but it sat on 
the top of a fair-sized hill as well. 
The view across the fields to the 
Alsea River and the forested hills 
beyond, is of great beauty. The 
ground was rich and fertile. Our 
garden bore in staggering propor- 
tions. It was necessary to invest 
in a freezer and learn to can and 
make jelly and jam. 

Pharmacists remained in short ^ff* 
supply, however, and my old 
friends in California prevailed on 
me to take on some relief work for 
them. I worked at the Woodland 
General Hospital, the Weaverville 
Drugstore, which was established 
over a hundred years ago, the 
Cutrate, now the Owens Pharmacy, 
and the Powell Pharmacy. The last 
2 are in Redding, and I was called 
back to one or the other of these 
stores many times in the next 
few years. Each fall I went to 
Etna, California for 2 or 3 weeks 
to relieve the owner so he could 
drive his cattle down from the 
Marble Mountain district. 

In June of 1962, I finished my 
work in Redding, and left directly * 
for Paradise, California where I 
was to work for 2 months. A serious 
illness forced me to give up the + 
work, and to make plans for retire- 
ment once more. After staying in 
Hay ward for several months with 
my son and daughter-in-law, I - 
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recovered enough to make my 
decision to return to my old home 
'town of Corvallis. 

I often wonder if the present 
generation knows what an interest- 
ing valley it is that we live in. 
At one time it was the habitat of 
many of the long-extinct animals 
In the year 1918 parts of a huge 
mastoden were unearthed near 
where the road west from Bruce 
station converges with the Beaver 
Creek-Bellfountain roads. These 
bones are no doubt still in the 
Horner Museum. 

It has always seemed to me that 
the Muddy Creek area over to 
Beaver Creek, and the Soap Creek 
area near Sulphur Springs would 
also be likely areas to be investi- 
gated for the bones of these mon- 
sters of long ago. Scientist have 
proved that at one time this was a 
land of lush and tropical plant 
life. We know also that during 
another cycle, our valley was part 
of the floor of the Pacific Ocean! 



Occasionally now, I remember 
that I am a great-grandfather, and 
don't think that I am going to say 
it doesn't seem possible ! I look 
around my comfortable home with 
its clean electric heat, and do you 
imagine I miss the big wood fires 
of my boyhood? Those fireplaces 
were wonderful, but all that wood 
cutting was quite a chore. Radio, 
television, cars airplanes, elec- 
tricity, (Fred Porter's Dad used to 
run our first electric power station 
at the end of 2nd street) and now, 
nuclear power is ushering in 
another completely different era! 
There will be many more unbeliev- 
able inventions and explorations 
for the pioneers and scientists of 
today. 

One might wish to be serveral 
years younger. Since that is impos- 
able, I shall, God willing, live a 
few years longer. It is going to 
take 11 conditions beyond my con- 
trol" to make me leave the happy 
life I've found in my old home- 
town! 




MODOC WAR, from the Diary of Sam Case. 

(Newspaper clipping pinned to first page of diary.) * 

"We are informed that the Secretary of the Interior 
has named Samuel Case, formerly sub agent at the 
Aleea reservation, and Jesse Applegate of Yoncalla, 
as commissioners to settle the Modoc troubles. 
February 7, 1873." 

(Entries in the handwriting of Sam Case.) 

First attack on Modocs by the soldiers at Lost 
River, Nov. 29, 1872. 

Number of Indian warriors: 15, on west side. 

Number of soldiers: 36; attack the Indians on * 
west side of Lost River. 

Citizens: 11; attack Indians on east side. 

John Thurber killed in fight. No Indians 
killed, except one woman, and several wounded. 

Dec. 3, 1872. 19 Indians attacked the settlers 
at the Broteton house (Ivan and Oliver Applegate and 
9 Indians while they were gathering up the dead 
bodies. 

Jan. 17, 1873. Troops attacked 180 Indians in 
the Lava Beds. Whole number of troops, 420. Number 
of Indians in the fight, Modocs, 43. Number of 
soldiers killed and wounded, 20. Number of Indians 
shot— one squaw shot in leg, 

18 settlers murdered by the Indians. 



Feb. 8, 1873. Left Salem south for Linkville. 
Arrived at Roseburg, enjoyed hearty supper, smoked 
cigar and retired. 

Feb. 9, 1873. Passed over Robert's hills. Came 
over Cow Creek hills, thence along the south fork 
Umpqua, then down north slope into Rogue River Valley. ft 

Feb. 10, 1873. Arrived at Jacksonville, tired, * 
hungry and sleepy. Rode all night Sunday. This is a j| 
small town. Some mining has been done here. §■ 41 

Feb. 11, 1873- Proceeded toward Linkville in 
company with 0. S. Applegate, sub agent at Yanax. ^ 
Roads muddy and winding along the foot hills. Arrived 
at Ashland, a small hamlet. A fine seminary here 
with 100 students. School with about 40 pupils, 
marble shop, flouring mill, several stores, hotel. * 
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Feb. 13, 1873, Left Ashland and arrived at the^ 
Forest hotel in the Cascade mountains. Rode through 
l snow and mud about two feet deep most of the way. 
The hotel is built of shakes, one room and a large 
fireplace. Two bachelors constitute its inmates. 

Feb. 14, 1873. Came down through mud and snow 
on the Klamath river. Arrived at Walker's ranch 
tired and hungry. Snowed during day. We retired to 
rest on a bed made up on the floor, which was occu- 
pied by 4 of us. Arrived at Linkville about noon. 
General Canby arrived at 4 o'clock, 

Feb. 18, 1873. A. B. 
Meecham arrived, bringing 
my commission to act as 
» Peace Commissioner in set- 
tling the Modoc Difficulty. 
Sent for Indians to act as 
comminicants between 
Captain Jack and the Com- 
missioners. 

Feb. 20, 1873. Camp- 
ing at Fairchild's. Indian 
women started for Jack's 
camp to assertain whether 
Jack would talk to the 
Commissioners . Sunshine 
and warm. Food poor, con- 
sisting of beef and bread. 

Feb. 21, 1873. Mes- 
sengers arrived from Jack's 
camp. Jack wants peace, 
is anxious to get out of 
the Lava Beds, but wants 
all his bloody work forgotten, for the soldiers to 
leave and all things to go on as they did before the 
trouble began. Wants peace on his own terms. 

Feb 23, 1873. Jack anxious for an interview. He 
apparently does not propose to give up any of the 
murderers. 

Feb. 25, 1873. Fairchilds and company returned 
from Captain Jack's camp. Jack refuses to comply with 
our terms. Bogus Charley returned with Whittle. Smart 
looking Indian, talks good English, has fine form, 
six feet tall. Fairchild thinks there are about 50 
Indians in the Cave. They are suspicious of us all. 




HON.SAMV CASE, 

N EWPORT, O R. 
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Feb. 26, 1873. This morning at 3 o'clock 
Shagnasty, Jim Hocker, Jim Cur ley, Hed Jack came into 
our headquarters for an interview. They want the 
Klamath Indians to give up the Modoc horses captured 
in the last fight. Hocker Jim was the Indian who led 
the murderous band on Tule Lake at th e time the 
soldiers undertook to remove them to the reservation. 

Feb. 27, 1873* Roseburough and Steel arrived in 
the aftern oon. We then went to Dorrises and talked 
over the most reasonable terms we could offer to the 
Modocs: an unconditional surrender, to be fed and 
protected by U. S. troops until arrangements could 
be made to send them to some Southern portion of U. S. f 
Arizona or the Indian Territory (now Oklahoma). Sent 
Steel to carry message. 

March 1, 1873- Weather very pleasant. Meacham 
quite sick. General Gillam called. Last night the 
Indians had one of their spiritual dances. Meacham 
interviewed them. No satisfaction. All Indians mad 
with Whittle's wife. Think she told us something 
about the dance. Peace looks favorable. 

March 2, 1873* Commission convened at 10 o'clock 
and heard the report of Esq. Steel who returned the 
answer from the Modocs to Commission as to proposition 
sent yesterday. Long speech from Jack. No definite 
answer to our proposition. I am disgusted and want to 
get away. I am opposed to petting murderers but want 
co see justice done. 

March 3i 1873. All the Indians but two returned 
to the Lava Bed with Steel. Lewey Lance gave state- 
ment as to how the Indians had treated him. Stole 18 
of his horses, burnt his house and all his tools and 
shot his cattle. Many such acts of the Indians are 
stated by other persons. 

March k, 1873. Steel, Riddle and wife returned 
from Jack's camp. Indians hostile and refuse to go 
to Sngel Island. Peace looks unfavorable. Indians 
all in war paint. All morose and mad. Jack, Scarf ace 
Charlie, Schonceas (or Schonchin) made speeches, and 
Steel said he was glad to get out, Indians indignant. 

March 6, 1873- Peace looks favorable. No war 
declared. Received permission to return to Alsea— 
good for me. 

March 8, 1873* Boston and Limpey returned from 
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Jack's camp with information that Jacks with all his 
people would be ready to come in Monday. Wants 3 
•wagons sent to top of hill ten miles from Fairchild's 
to bring in the old, sich and young. Peace looks 
favorable. Jack playing hand very fine. 

March 9, 1873. Jesse Applegate left for Clear 
Lake today and desolved himself from the Commission. 
Riddle's wife reports the Indians mean and treacherous. 
Do not intend to come in with teams. Intention to 
murder all those who go out to escort them in. Stand 
guard tonight. Some excitement. 

March 10, 1873. Four teams left for Jack's camp to 
bring in sich and old Indians. Teams returned. Not 
one Indian returned according to agreement. Steel 
wandered around on rocks in search of Indians but found 
not one. Indians dancing war dances with the scalps of 
dead soldiers. They intended to attack the guard if 
they accompanied the wagons. Prospect of peace failure. 

March 12, 1873. Left Spencer's and proceeded to 
Ashland. Deep mud and 3 feet snow. Rode all night. 

Ma£ch 15, 1873. At 5 o'clock took train and 
proceeded to Salem. 

Speech delivered to the Modocs by Sam Case: 

"Chiefs and braves of the Modoc: I am one of five 
who have been sent from afar to talk with you and if 
possible to settle the difficulties now existing between 
the white and the Modoc. We are a great people and 
number more than you can count. All over our land large 
cities are built, over our waters, ships of various 
kinds sail. We are rich and do not want the horse of 
the Modoc. We are strong and fear not the wor ld f but 
we are just and wish to do no wrong. We are merciful 
and wish not to shed blood. Our great father the 
President has head that his white and red children have 
been shedding blood on Lost river on Modoc Lake. He 
has sent me t a man of peace, to stop the blood shed. 
He has given me only your friends for councilors. We 
have in the days we have been waiting to see you talked 
and thought much, and always with the desire to do what 
is best for you." 
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u ios* Ferry crossing 



The Willamette, Corvallls, Ore. 




The ferry at foot of Van Buren street. Old postcard, 
about 1908, courtesy of Frank Merryman. 




Sidney C- Happersett, La Grande, 
sent us these pictures of his grand- 
father, Rev, Mark Noble, who was 
Pastor at the Corvallis Baptist 
church until 1906, when he went to 
Camas , Washington. The picture 
of the Baptist church was taken in 
April of 1899. It was near the alley 
at Fifth and Jefferson. Later it was 
moved to the corner of the lot, re- 
modeled, and a basement put under 
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it. The other building shown is the 
rear of the Presbyterian church a- * 
cross the alley. 



corvall is. sawmill, located at 
This picture was taken by your 
plane flown by Dick lynden. 



the south end 
Editor in 1 939 



of Second St. 
from an a i r - 



A man, pinned underneath his overturned car after an accident, was asked 
by the policeman: 
"Married ?" 

"No," replied the man, "this is the worst fix I've ever been in." 

<S> 



"Pilot to control tower. Pilot to control tower. Please give me landing in- 
structions." 

"Control tower to pilot. Why are you yelling so loud?" 
"Pilot to control tower. I have no radio." 



Employer: "For a man with no experience, you are certainly asking for a 
high wage." 

Applicant: "Well sir, the work's so much harder when you don't know what 
you are doing I" 



"Am I scared I Got a letter from a man saying he'd shoot me if I didn't stay 
away from his wife!" 

"Well, all you gotta do is stay away." 
"Yeah, but he didn't sigh his name." 
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FROM <THE BDITOR'cT irt L>E>UM 



My mother came to Corvallis from 
Syracuse, New York, in 1888, when 
she was twelve. After getting off 
the train at Albany in the rain, she 
was put up on the high, uncovered 
seat of a cordwood wagon which 
forded the river and carried her, 
dripping wet, through the deep mud 
to the vicinity of Granger, where 
she was to stay awhile at the home 
of the Sackett family, who also had 
come from New York. Her heart was 
bleak and she wished she could 
return home by the next train. She 
never really recovered from this 
feeling. 

Mother's father, Arden K. Handy, 
who was one of those artisans who 
painted the gold-leaf scrolls and 
stripes on fancy carriages, had 
come here shortly before mother's 
arrival to be in charge of the paint 




Arden K. Handy 
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department of the carriage factory, 
out on 13th and A streets. Some 
^ears later, after the carriage facto- 
ry had failed, Handy operated a 
^ paint shop of his own. Roy Avery 
once told me that he had learned 
the painting trade in that shop. 

Mother and my father, Joe Wil- 
son, were married in 1893 when she 
was seventeen. He was thirty, a 
lawyer and accountant. That was 
the year the railroad to the coast 
and the Hamilton-Job bank went 
broke, the county was split in two 
by the formation of Lincoln county, 
and the entire country was in a 
financial panic. My father lost his 
timber holdings that year, had to 
borrow money and, although he made 
pretty good in his auditing business, 
was never again to be free from 
debt. He was not alone, for many 
oldtimers here lost their shirts 
that year, changing the political 
and power elite structure of the 
county—if you wish to apply such 
appellations to the little town of 
muddy streets, where the sewers 
were just ditches flowing under- 
neath the board sidewalks and the 
water system was a wooden tank 
near the Willamette and on the back 
of the lot occupied by the present 
postoffice. The city ordinances of 
that time forbade the use of bean 
shooters downtown, specified that 
locomotives shouldn't run faster 
than six miles per hour on the city 
streets, and opium dens were de- 
clared illegal. 

Mother's troubles started about 
then but she never lost her sense 
of humor, as anybody who ever 
knew her will tell you. First blow 
was when my father's house, brand 
+ new, at 6th and Jefferson, was 
burned down by a firebug. Mother 
and my late brother Joe were almost 
suffocated but escaped when a 
neighbor broke a window and got 
them out just in time. They never 
owned another house. 

At that. time .Mr. Handy had filed 



on a homestead in the Siletz country 
while operating his painting busi- 
ness. Sometimes he went over there 
to inspect or work on his claim. 
One time, however, he didn't come 
back. 

Search parties were sent out to 
find him but with no success. It 
was suspected that he may have 
been murdered, and one family of 
not-so-gentle settlers was driven 
out of that area as prime suspects. 
It was not until about 1948 that his 
skeleton was found underneath the 
floor of the cabin where these 
people had lived. This was in the 
Hoskins area. Some loggers who 
were building a road through the 
forest came upon these bones at 
the site of the old cabin. A Polk 
county official who had been on 
one of the search parties when he 
was a boy went there and concluded 
that the skeleton was my grand- 
father's. 

At the risk of being thought 
somewhat disrespectful, which is 
not intended, I will mention a hu- 
morous, if grisly, incident connect- 
ed with this. My brother Joe and I 
were convinced the bones were 
Handy's but we sent them to the 
state crime laboratory for confirm- 
ation of anthropological data, such 
as skelatel structure, age of the 
decedent, estimate of date of death, 
and so forth. 

Well, the bones were shipped 
back to me in a small, square box 
covered with official looking labels 
and stickers. One day, while the 
box was still under my kitchen 
table, Fred Clyde, a friend of mine 
who was part of the time a radio 
commentator in Portland, dropped 
by for a visit. 

While we were drinking coffee 
and yakking about this and that, he 
noticed the important looking box 
and asked what was in it. 

"My grandfather's skeleton," I 
said. 

Fred almost lost his radio an- 
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noiincing voice right then. But he 
thought the story was interesting 
and told it on the air the next daw 
Later I was talking to a man, whose 
name I can't now recall, who heard 
he report and told me that almost 
the same identical fate happened 
to his own pioneer grandfather in 
the vicinity of Hillsboro. 

My father died in 1919 and moth- 
er, who had never worked for pay, 
was left without financial resources 
and two small boys to support. At 
43 she learned shorthand (Pitman 
svstem), typing, bookeeping, and 
got a job as bookeeper for the J. R. 
Smith hardware store. A few years 
later she went to work in a college 
office where she remained until 
retiring at the age of 71. She passed 
away three vears ago at the age of 
36. 




Effa May Wilson 
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Cadets at O.A.C. before 1900. Your editor can identify two : 

SEATED AT LEFT IS THOMAS E. WILSON; STANDING IN CENTER OF 
SECOND ROW IS GEORGE DENMAN. OTHERS IN THE PICTURE INCLUOE 

H. Andrews. R. J. Rowan. H. H. Samuels. R. W. Scott. E. m. 

MILLER. H. GOODALL. A. D. NASH, ED LYMAN, HORACE LILLY. 0. 

Gr a y . MR . Storms . 



To Some of the Unco Righteous 
By If. Arthur Boggs 

Sincerely orthodox, 

Calvinistic even, 
Beneath that thin facade 

Passionately pagan 
Creatures of the gods. 
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Don Byland and his car at the top of Baldy hill west of 

CORVALLIS. MAY 21. 1926. LOWER PHOTO SHOWS Ed KNOX DRIVING 
THE CAR DOWN. PHOTOS COURTESY OF MRS. DON BYLAND. 



VARIETY 

By Laurence Pratt 

There are many types of speech: 
Speakers speak and preachers preach; 
Robins chirp and roosters crow; 
And Santa Clans roars "Ho, ho, ho! " 
Mothers cry, "Your feet are wet!" 
And Romeo sighs, "Juliet." 
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